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The Tragedy of "Mary Moore" 
By Joseph Donehew 

The full tragedy of "Mary Moore" is not felt by the folk 
of Enst Tennessce who remember and tell her story. Smiling 
curicsity still ettends the discussion of her eccentricities 
and speculation on her denth.: Yet if her “quareness" has made 
her so part of the unwritter lore of the valley, an underlying 
pathos hrs humbled by attempt preperly to cxault “the faliing 
leaf, the fading tree" end "Mary Moore? 

Her rerl name was Rinda Bailey, and she appesred to heve no 
known relatives. ior visit to Union County occured regularly 
twice a year according to a fixed schedule which some ssy took 
her as far as the all coast. She traveled on foot, rarely 
accepting trensportation, and she was never turned eway from a 
firoside. 

How clearly de I sce her, bundled in all of the clothes which 
she owned, as she heavily escended the path from our spring 
house in the carly morning mist. How often have boys hidden 
among the hedge-rcws to watch her scatter oddly shaped sticks 
and stones along her way! Who still remembers her jumbled cant 
while gayly plucking Devil's Brush and Buttercup? And what 
suppressed glee when she would laugh and merrily whirl her flow- 
ing garb in simulation of long-gone youth. | 

A strange mystery enveloped the past of Rinda, the wanderer, 
She seemed to tread a consciousless course, oblivious to taunt- 
ing or probing, like an aimless rivulet far from the fountain 
head from which it sprang. Her form was drawn; her features 
noble, though marked by years which were numberless. Only once 


do I know that she mentioned her youth. "Old John Bailey was 


mean to me," 
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she vowed to my grandmother. > 


But :Rinda is gore. No preacher blessed her sleep. No 


teer-drop kissed her grave. Yet I must write an epitaph. 


Mary Moore 


Where ts the grave of Mary Moore, 
By Nolichucky's lonely shore, > 
Or does a hemlock guard hor sleep 
Bencath a Shenandoah steep? ~ 


How often in my infancy 

Did Mary Moore look down on me? 

A smile, a tear and then ere long, 
The remnant of an dncient song. 


'Twas early svoring in meadow-rue,_. 
And in the sutumn's twilight duc, | 
When on our vallcy's heathered floor 
Tread soft the fora of Mary Moore. 


Now standing by s trellised vine 

In tattercd shawl and dresses nines 
No stubborn gate resents her hand 
In this or any lien land. 


With steady foot end gnarley cane 
She takes the garden path again, 
An ageless knock now at the door, 
An sapparitions: Mary Moore. 


"How old are you, say, Mary Moore?" 
Her cant cume bsck in witches!’ lores 
"As old as milk that's in the spring, 
Or any song I want to sing." 


"Why do you travel, Mary Moore?" 


_.I esked her once, but nevormore? 


Some silent grief fell shadow-borne 
On besuty bowed to sorrow's scorn. 


They said she marricd well-a-day, 
But in the shrinking moon of May 
When lilies by the old church door 
Bowed down for purist Mary Moore. 


How soft and lovely then her face, 

A child unversed in courtly frace, 
But separated from her kins ee 
Refined in streeamlet, oove, and glen. 


+ 
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O Mary Moore, you never weep 

As from some bicr you haunt my sleep: 
A silence hides your treasure store 
Of love short-lived with Johnny Moore, 


And now I wonder where you tred 

In autumn's soft, sawcetesmelling sod 
When father said, “It's haying moon, 
And Mary's late; she'll ba here soon." 


But when the hay was gathered in, 

And corn lay: golden in its bin, 

No Mary vrodded through the mist 

To mak: the fires and turn the grist, 


What mountein piper lent its call, 
Woich fading leaf sustained the fall, 
When faltering through the rain, they say, 
Her steps drew short and lost their way? _ 


Where is the grave of Mary Mseore, 
Beside Wetaugea'ts shore? 

Or Uri lat; lott: 

Entomb the vele whers Mery sleeps? 
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Before You Call Your Voctor 


By Ruth W. O'Dell 
Newport, Tennessee 


/ 
To scttle 'sick-stomach' take 4 peach tree limb, scrape it 


downward, mesning toward the root of the treo, boil the 
serapced bark end drink the water. 


To relieve children of worms, give them candy. 


To relieve a cold, boil prickly ash roots into a tea and 
arink. | 


To cure a baby of hives, 2 ten is given made from ground-ivy. 


To relieve "“hcart-burn", carry 4 calamus root snd eat from 
it at intervals, 


To make a poultice for boils, make a mulch from tne inside 
bark of a slinpery elm. It is boiled in the preparation. 


Golden seal is eaten for sore mouth. 
Black=berry root tea is used for "howel ailment’. 


For sneake-bitc, especially a copper-head snake, catch 2 toad- 
frog, and while it is still live, jerk it in two and place 
over the wound. It will draw the poison cut quickly; if 

this is irpossible, cover the wound with selt. 


To stoo noseebleed, held hands high over herd and have some- 
one wet beck of nock with cold water. 


To relicve a bruise, wash tic affected part in vincger and F 
bind with brown pancre 


To relicve a pad cold, drink burned whiskey. Put a flannel 
Cloth on the chest sfteor grossing the cloth with tallow and 
sprinkling it with equel parts of a mixture made of turpnen- 
tine, lamp oi], snd esmnhor. Trke s hot footebeth and go to 


To relicve frostbite cf the faot, nlace them In 9» basin of 
weter and slowly add woed ashes, 


To cure hiccoughs, tcke nine sips of water — no more, no less. 


To cure the itch, trke a both in water in which poke root 
has been boiled. 


To relicve rheumatism, boll wlld-cherry bork and drink the 
ten. If this frils, mike pelkeberry wine ond drink it. # 


Many old peopl: raised horbs for teae Polly Lucy Fisk went 
to the homes of sick peonle and made herb teas until they 
were well. A Herned woman nye ee did the seme thingse 
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17. Let a dog lick bad sores thst will not heal. 

18. Apply tobnaccce juice for insect stings, 

19. To prevent diseases, werr asafootidn around the neck, 


eure cow of hollow- -tail, put salt in the and bind. 
This will kill wolf in the cow's beek. 


21. To cure on ingrown toceneil, soften with mutton tallowe 


22. To cure “founder" in 2 cow, give her 9s quart of linseed oil, 
and follow with two bottles of csstoria. 


23- Take tea as & tonic; also rub the plant on odody for chiggers. 


24. To cure thrash in 4 child, secure a straw from the bedding 
undcrnenth horse and piace the straw be ncath the child's 
tonguc. 


25. T> cure Botts (in horses), wet your hands, us= them beth to 
rub the horse from he2d to tall. Repeat a certain verse 
of scripture (unknown). When you get to the tail, jerk it. 
Do this three times, slan the horse on the breast neeor its 
hesrt, and a thirty minutes the horse will be welle 


26. To cure thrash, let a  porson whe has never seen his own 
father blow tin the child'’S mouth. 


27. Use s3er-ped Irish po tate for all sorts of eye infections. 
28. Put ldew in 2. syrun for crush. 

29. Drink mint-leaf ten for a sick stomsch. 

50. Drink tea for flu. 


Sle Peel bark fcr medicnl use from scuth aide of 4 tree on the 
north side »f a hill. 


| 
32. Apply an onion poultice for bronchial treuble.- 
33. To relicve congestion of the chest cavity, make a mixture 
of turpentine lampoil and camph>r mixcd in a dbase of mutton 
tallow. Apply to a flannel cloth, and heap upen the cheste 
34. Biscuit saturatcd with hot mi Lk makes a good drawing poultice, 


55. To purify the blond, mako oy ton by boiling the roct of sarssas- 
efres drink - tenice 


56. To relieve earache, apply a poultice made by mixing cetnip 
with meal, -pplying it while hot. 


57. To relicve stemrch ache, chew calimas. 


58. To rolieve flux, swollow raw white of egg sprinkled with spice. 


| 
| 


49. To remove werts, rub them eech way three times with a pin. 
Put thé pin eawny for three weeks and the wert will disappear. 


4Q. To meke 4 spring tonic, mix wild cherry bark, May savple bark, 
poplar root, and butterfly reot to clear the blood. 


41. Catnip is good for lumbago and the kidneys. 


42, Liquor in which rock candy is crushed is effective for a cold 
or for n sore throeet. 


43. Blood root is cffective for chicken choleres. 
44, Turpentine and brown sugar mixed ere good for lumbago. 
45. To relicve a cut finger, apply milkwecd juice in e« mild form. 


46. Goose grense and mutton tallow meke ae good base for a salve or 
poulticce 


47. To draw a biol to a head, apply the skin from an effe 


UNCLE TONY'S RECIPE FOR COOKING '*'POSSUM# 


Go out in de woods and catch a nice fat 'pussum and teko tim home, 
put on a pot oO! wettah an' hest it j-s like you wuz gwine to clean 
a pig, an' when it cit hot fling in 9a shovel oc! ashes ant dip tim 
in it an' den you sernpes -1l de hatr an! fur off 'im an! fix him 
jes like a little pig, ‘cept you splits ‘im open an! spreads ‘tim 
out flat. Den you hangs ‘im in a tree two or three nights en! he's 
ready fur de oven. When yeu goes to cook tim, lay 'im flat on dé 
bottom ant fill tim with slices of sweet ‘tater en! put mo! ell round 
‘is sides. Pn you sets tim over de coals ant kivvers ‘im wid a hot 
lid cooks ‘im mighty slo! till he dun good an' tendor,. De flavor 
of de "possum goes inter do 'tatar, an! de flavor of de 'tater goes 
inter de 'possum, sen! it's jis gocd ‘nuff to make you lick yo' fin- 
fers. 
Compliments 
Tony 


“Tne above item is contributed by John F. Stewart of Red Bank, 
Tennessee, the origin of which he explains as follows:"A very food 
friend of mine lest his mother recently. While they were sorting 
out her belongings, his wife ran across a cook beck that she had 
used all her marriod life. The book dates back beyord 13935, but we 
cannot find any copyright date in its; however, sho had clippings 
vested in.it which were dated in 1895. Uncle Tony's Recipe for 
Cooking 'Opossum is in the mest section of the bodke" 


‘eff Accounts of Frontier Religion 


By E. E. Rogers 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


Ministers and xw:ilssiocnesries have always occupicd the leading 
vans of the pioneering caravans. It wes none the less true when 
that great period of migration started over “Boone's Trail™ and 
"The Wilderness Road." 

Il wish to speak directly of one William Osteen who was one 
of the great leaders of the Mcthodist Church west of the Alle# 
gheanies during the period of the scttlement of Middle Tennessee 
and especially of the countics of the cestern portion of the a 
tral basin. But let us go back a little. 

Most Tennesseans know of the greet work of William McKendree | 
who, with James Otecy, was one of the first Bishops of the Methodist 
Church to labor west of the Alleghaney Mountains. He was the 
third bishop from John Wesley. It was he that established the 
present well-known McKendree Church in Neshville, living at 
Gallatin ot that time, and who licenscd William Osteen to preach. 
But let us take our account from a contemporary end from which 
original material this transcript was mede which information is 
now in the hands of Mrs. Leonerd Harris of Beasley, neer Chapel 
Hill, Tennessec, from which we quotes 

"We thank God thet our cxcellent Bishop, the third from Wesley, 
still lives and moves in the purity of a high example among us. Mr. 
McKendree's lnbors in this great vale commenced in the year 1800. 
How many wonderful events since that date have convulsed the worldt 
The race of Napolecn from 1800 to 1813 was like the courso of "Death 
on a Pale Horse,’ as he torribly and sternly rode over the necks of 
kings. The carcers of Castlcoreigh and Canning, two illustrous states: 


men, have commenced and ended since Bishop McKendree crossed the 
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mountains on his great errand for the Lord in 1800. Byron, the 
Napoleon of poetry, has, within the samo period, burned out in the 
flames of his volcenic passion the brief taper of his existence 
end ellicd his name t» an immortality, es that of Nepoleon was to 
the principles of freedom. But still Sur Bish»p, as calm as the 
going down of the autumeal sun, is with us after having achleved 
under the precious blessings of heaven a work that spreads its 
moral efficacy all 2long the vale in which en empire is orrdled, 
Who,but the Heavenly Father that sent him out to the Western World, 
shall recall him hence? And to whom does this proud dust belong 
but to the proud West, the wide field in which he labored? 

"He was born and educated in the state of Virginia; he was ed- 
_mitted to the ministry in the same state in the year 1788, and was 
ordained to the office of Pishop in the year 1308. The fact that 
he is yet alive (age 78) end is sble Pee: tine te tims to show his 
venerable form in the pulpits, is the more romarkable when the 
early trials and sufrorings of the wilderness ministry are conside- 
ered. There are seme older men in the United States who preach 
from Sabbath to Saboeth; vot, nerhaps, these men never slept out of 
n comfortable bed a single night in their lives. They never made 
their tea at nights in the deen shades of the unbroken wilderness, 

and then slept upon the ground until morning, encountering rivers, 
rains, eek sta, and the danger from wild beasts, and tho wilder 
Indians." 

hi The following is a ceny of © license to preach issued by 


William McKendree to Edward Osteen, the original being held by 


1. Mrs. Leonard Harris says he is known to have made the journey 
up Duck River from the Cumberland River. | 

2. 4 grandson of Edward Ostcen living near Unionville, Tonnessee, 
remembers many incidents cf personal interest connected with this 
renowned ancestor. Mrs. Harris is e descendant of this femily. 


. 
7 
> 
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Mrs. Harris:"Know o11 men by these presents that I, William . 
McKendree, one of the Bishops of the Methc:dist Episcopal Church 

in fmerica, under the protection cf Almighty God, ind with a sin- 
gle eye to his glory, by the imposition of my hands, and prayer, 
have this day set apart Edward Osteen for the office of a deacon, 

in said Methodist Episcopal Church, a man whoin I judge to be well- 
quilified for the werk; sand 1 dc hereby ecmmend him tc all whom it. 
may concern, a proper «to adminsiter the ordinances of 
baptism, marrircge, and the buriel of the dead, in the absence of an 
Flder, and to feed the flock of Christ, so long ss his spirit end 
practice sre such ns to become the gospel cf Christ, and he Beinue 
to held frst the Retriud ef sound words eseccording to the establish- 
ed doctrines of the gespel. 

testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hond and seal 
this tenth day of November, in the year of cur Lerd one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty three. 

"Done at Puleski_ ) 
WV. McKendree 

Tenn. Confe. ) 

Wax Seal" 

In 1826, Dr. William Groen hed started to a camp-meeting nt 
Winchester, Tennessec. He says, "I met eo good congregation at 
Poplar Creek, snd the subject,'The wicked ts: driven 
away in his wickedness.! after tho sermon fifteen or sixteen peni- 
tents came forward. I appointed a moe ting at night at Brotha 
Yarbrough's. We had mn crowded house and I preached ninets ninutes. 


it the close of my disccurse there wes 4 general weeping and shoute 


ing all over the house. There was 2 large number standing in the 
door whom I saw weeping and paying very close attention. At lest 
one fell full Length on the floor end cried for mercy. When I cal- 


led for mourners, there were thirty or forty came forward. I labored 
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with the mourners until exhausted. 
"At the close of one year's labors I received two hundred and 
thirty five tnto the church and turned out twonty. 
"A lesion of fsir feme thet never hwaled was committed when 
a young repeated a sermon. Those one hundred and fifty 
new sermons were a necessity just as impcretive as the making of 
bricks in Ezypt, and he pationtly went to work sand made them. Verily 
crocodile, sfter gulping down a pig, does not more quietly 
close his eyes and throw up his jaw ready for another, than some of 
our kind-hearted lsymen who, having cevoured 2 flaming sermon on a 
hot July morning, returnes in the eebaine and calmly end placidly 
look up for .nothcr. °11 thet we have to say is, 'Let them have it; 
if they can stand it, we cant," 
The first act «t worship by any stone group reaching 
a new territory was to establish a church. Coming up Duck River 
and Rock Creek through hesvy rorests and dense sdiitivebdl into what 
was then Bedford, now Marshell, County, 2 bold group of dovout Pres- 
byterians built homes in the small clearings which they made and 
erected the first church of any Genomination within the limits of 
the county. In fact this was one of the vory first churches estab- 
lished in that part of Temnessce known es the Cumberland Settloments. 
uA oresbetery consisting of twenty cight persons was formed for this 
| area, being a part of the Trs ansylvenina Presbetery of Kentucky which 
itself was a part of the ‘Abingdon Presbctoery, and which originally 
had charge of the entire church west of the mountains. A marker on 
“fp large stone standing within the corner of the churchyard tells the 
storys: | 
June 1st 1810 : 
On This Spot dss Prenched 


By Rev. Samuel ley | 
The First fnd Orgeniz:tion Sermon 


\ 


of Bethrobei Church a 
from 
"UJpon this rock I will build my 
church,etc." | 
Rev. Chorles Cummings and Rev. John Rhea whe accompanied Col. 
Christian on an cxpedition egeinst the Cherokees Indiens south of 
the Little Tennessee River were the first ministers in Tennessgs. 
Rev. Samuel Dork then came over preaching in mt and Sulli- 
yan Counties. He also established Presbetcrian school known as 
the Academy. This was contemporary with the migration of emigrants 
for the Cumberland Settlenents. ‘8s leto as 1830 there were only one 
hundred churches snd seventy one ministcrs. The Rev. ae Finley 
of cur story came to this settlemant from Kentucky 2nd preached the 
organization sermon before the church-house was bullt. The first 
minister to serve this church was the Rev. John Gillespie in 1811. 
Rev. Thomas J. Hall then served from 1814 te 1849, living in the 
community. Rev. Hall is remembered as having "a surrey with e fringe 
on top" and drawn by one horace | a | i 

The present frame structure supplanted the primitive log church 
in 1882. Mrs. Ross Wood of Palmetto, Tennessee, possesses the only 
known replica of the original structure, which is in the form of a 7 
drawing. The Reck Creek Sundey School was organized in 1827. 

In the cometery near the church are graves with markers bearing 
dates of pioneers born as carly as 1731, long before the Declaration 
was signed or before Tonnessee became a state, These are princi= — 
pally the graves of the Erwins, the “pplebys, snd the Blllses, and 
n few of their adventurous neighbors. Directly in front of the 
church is the original Erwin hemo . It was, in fact, James A. Erwin 
who built the houss, end whe fave the land for the erection of the 


original Bethrebei Church. The present owner of the nearby home on 


the Erwin Revolutionsry Wer tract is Calvin Erwin to who.. the property 
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has descended in direct linc. The original Erwin home served es en 
inn for travellers over the treil between Shelbyville and Columbia, 
being midway betwoen them. Trevelling preachers on the frontier 
found hospitality here. 

Mr. Erwin recells en ineident of how the pioneer home was lo- 
cated. Being necessary to build near a spring, it had been decidod 
to build the house 2. short distance from its present location; but 
while Mr. Erwin wes scouting scroune through the woods, his dog 
turned over a stone which went spleshing into some water which, 
ypon investigetion, was found to be a perpetual stream. Near the 
home soon stocd the o14 “thresh ing neee® for grain. This was used 
by the neighbors. When the groin wes harvested, the neighbors would 
gather in a “workins" and vdat the grein out with “fleils." About 
e mile away on Rock Creek is todsy lying in the bed of the creek 
the old millstone belonging to one of the first grist mills esteab- 
lished in this section of the country, being built by Allen Leeper 
sbout 1815. The mill was last operated by Sam Giles, father of 
Clarence Giles who for more than thirty-five years operated the 
old mill similar to this on Duck River moro recently the property 
of Ex-Governor Henry H. Horton, known es the Wilhoite property. 

The timbered lands in this section were said to be the very 
finest tc be found enywhere in the’ whole country. They lay between 
East and West Rock Creoks and nlong Duck River »a few miles north of 
Lewisburg. The growth included onk, popler, nsh,\elm, linden, 
beech) locust, cherry, walnut, suger tree, heckberry, buckeye, cedrr, 
hickory, and chcstnut. Some of the best cof this cedsr was refted 
down the rivers to be used as piling in preperction for the building 
of New Orlenns. Quite recently Mr. Erwin cut some of the large 


trees near the church to find dcep within the wocd pegs that had 
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driven into holes bored in the wood (perhnps burned), as hitching 
less for those who rcde horses long @istances to attend the old 
campmeetings. Sone of ithe last remaining “cempmeeting pons" have 
rotted down within the niomory of Mr. Erwin. These were temporary 
log pens rudely built tc provide comfort and shelter for those come 
ing leng distances to attend the old time revivels. i--ny of the treos 
contained large spikes msde on the anvil by some blecksmith and 
driven into the tree for the convenience of hitching. When these 
trees were lester cut. as mill stock, they could net be sewed into 
lumber bocause of these unsuspected spikes deep within the hearts 
of many cf the troes. | 
| -one tronds the sacred ground within tho cometory or about 
this church, his thoughts imbibe seme of the spirit. of that Lapland) 
youth whose “thoughts were long, long thoughts." The volce of the 
past soems to sperk with an accent that is strange but moaningful. 
nad it scems that one can hear again the axe ringing in the deep 
shades of the foré¢st primoval as these sturdy ploneors raised their 
houses roune by round in the closring.” 

These fronticr ministers often had their problems. “Father Axley. 
after uprriding his audicnes for meny things that he said he did not 
mean spenk of to this point,'The thing thit I was going 
speak abcut is chewing tobneco. Now, I do hope, when any gentleman 
comes here to church, wh cen't keep ¢rem chewing tobacco during the 
hours of public wobship, thet he will just take his hat, and put it 
before him, end spit in his hat. You know we are Methodists. You 
9°11 know that our cust’m is to kneel when we pray. Now, eny gentle- 


man may sec in a moment how conceclivebly incenvenient it must be for 


3. "Bethberei (House of My Croation"™ teken from Legends of the South- 
land by the suthor. 


well-dressed Mcthodist lacy to-be to knecl down in a 
sreat puddle of tobacco spit.'" Judge White of Knoxville, who told 
this story, said that he throw awey his large cud of tobacco as 
quickly as he could ond rofrsained from its use thorenftere: 

Speaking before the students ‘of Emory College of Oxford,Georgia, 
in 1904, {now Emory “University, Atlanta), i.e M. Tiemtll gave us the 
following picture of the Last of the old campmecting revivals ae the 
South. “Down in'the straw, at the mourner's bonch of the Old South 
campmeeting, sone of us got our theclogy and our religion. The 
Bible, in miracle and prophecy, was hendled by reverent hands, and 


made most real to us as tho infellible word of Almighty God. The 


law of Sinai, with uncxpurgated blsassings and curses, was read to 
us amid the groeoninss of our troubled consciences. No ear so polite, 
no position se exalte?, but living end burning hell denounced 
against its mennesses. fs deep ns the virus «f sin in our souls 
sank the flashing, twoeedged sword of the Spirit. Tne wound was 
made purposely deep ond wide that the belm of Gilead might enter 
and heal the utmest roots of sin. ‘There was no lifting of thse fine 
gor tip, dsintily gloved and decorous, in a token of desire some 

time or other to become a Christian. Cards, in colors, besring namo 
and rates of the evenrclist, asrceins to meet everybody in heaven, 
were net passed around for sign:tures. 

my never heard the old hymns of invitation, thet lured many 
a hardened |sinner of the Old South, «s they wore sung under the 
leafy arbor of the flickering lights, after a weird, uncoarthly 
stirring of our hearts by the man in the pulpit, but i think of a 
great crimins] lewyer, who for many years hed led the bar of his 
state, and made mock of Godi's Book, and Church, “nd uinisters. He 


4, GalIahor, The Western Skstch Beck, Boston, 1850, 175. 
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owned an old carriage driver whe was one of God's saints in black, 
srepieaires and patient 'Uncle Alock,' who had mourned and prayed 
over his unbelicving master. Uncle Alock,! he said to him one day, | 
'why do you believe ina book you can't read, and a God you never 
saw? I have thousands of books in my Library, yet I care nothing 
for religion.' Uncle Aleck's only reply was to put his hand on 
his heart end say, 'Marse John, I've been faithful to you all theso 
years, sin't I, marstor?! 'Yos.' ‘tfnd I never lied to you or dise 
obeyed you, has I, Marse John?' 'No.!' 'Then, marster, it's my re- 
ligion that has made me what I am. I can't read, I can't see God, 
but I know the Lord Jesus Christ here in my heart.' Drawn by some 
spell he could not resist, the great lawyer came to the old camp 
ground and heard the awefully solem message of the preacher with a 
bowed -™ and heart full of trouble. When the hym was sung, 
Come, humble sinncr, in whose breast 
A thousand thoughts revolve; | 
Come, with your guilt and fear oppressed, 
fnd make this last resolve, 
I “shall never forget the startled look of the preacher and the 
people as straight to the mourner's bench sped the lawyer, crying 
in agony as he fell on the ground, 'Send for Uncle AleckJ* And down 
in the straw white-haired Old Alcck wrestled with God for Marse 
John, until a great shout went up from mourner and congregation as 
the master hugged the old darkey and the darkey hugged his master, 
saying, 'I knew it was coming, Marse John.' You will pardon a man 
wnone head is growing gray if at times the heart grows hungry to 
turn back and see and hear the o14 sights and sounds of God's pros- 
ence and power as revenled espocislly at the ancient and nearly 


extinct campmecting." 


5. H. M. Hamill, The Old South; A Monograph, Smith and Lamar, Agents. 
Nashville. | 


PAW'S TALE+ 


A very strange tale told to me, 
took place in Sweetwater, Tennessee. 
'Twas st ° flour mill to the city near 


Thot was raveged by witchcraft, terror, and fear. 


Three watchguards of the mill were lost, 
Could not be found at any cost. 

‘nen night hed come and darkness reigned, 
Their hevrts were filled with much disdain. 
“or others had gone one by one, 

Taken eway to a world unknown. | 

In vain they searched for a watchman brave, 
To offer security their mill to sve. 

Then came one min tnus instilled 

to risk his life from being killed. 

He stayed that night, to voices hearkened, 
tis soul nwake and hatchet sharpened. 
After a while he heard a noisc, 

llis conscience clear and body poised. 

Then over the floor there came a cat, 

Then two, then three - and 211 were black. 
The fourth ceme in and at him leapt, 

He held his ground ond distance kept. 

ae sew the cet.in fearful awe, 

snd with his hatehet cut off its paw. 

Then back to the vision the watchman came, 
grom - form of a cat, name by namnc. 

Tacre was in old lady living nercrby 
Sitting in 2 chair gave 2 mournful cry. 
Hetorm was soaked with e stream of blood 
Coming from ner veins in a gushing flood. 
The brave mon heard the news with awe 

And hurriedly came to return her pew, 

This broke the spell, the man sct free, 

A cat form to such a. witch as she. 

The men arc hapny, no joy denied, 

And nll for the best the witch hed died. 


+ Provided by Leon Thurston of Sweetwater, Tennessee, and 
in the collection of E. G. Rogers. 
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Tales My Grandmother Told Met 

The following account, told to me by my grandmother and ver- 
ified by other members of *the family, is supposedly a true happen- 
ing concerning the strange behavior of an ancient family clock at 
the deeth of my grandfather. | 

This particular clock, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion for over » hundred years, was 2 lerge, wooden-framed affair 
with a long pendulum which swung rythmicly to and fro, insuring 
perfect time to the second. 
So The numerous engravings on the glass frce, the delicate hand 
c°rving on the mpoden ports, and the old styled Roman numeral 
lettering on the grve the clock unforgett»ble, ststely 
quality. | 

It hed been given to my erendfather by his father, and at my — 
grandfather's death was supposed to be given to one of his sons, | 
who in turn would hend it on down to one of his male children. 
This, aecording to the legend of the clock, ws the only way of : 
nequiring ownership — that it be handed down from father to son. 

It so happened thet none of my grandfether's children wanted 
the clock — in fact none of them would take it. The situstion 
stood thus .t the last illness of my grendfather in 1924, 

While lying on his death-=bed he egerin tried to persurde one 
of his two — to tnke the clock, cre for it and csrry on the 
tredition. Neither would consent to take ite 
+ From the collection of E. G. Rosers and contributed = Eerl Lock- 
miller of Athens, Tennessec, under the sbove title. The resder will 


note the similsrity of this lerend to the folk-music version of 
"Grondfether's Clock." 
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On Janucry 16, 1924, he celled for 2 change in his will. At 
the stroke of ene’, on this sama gia sterted drawing his 
last brenth. As this ancient clock bogn tolling the twelfth hour, 
his life began ebbing slowly awsy. When the- clock had tolled an 
twelve times, my grendfather was still fighting for breath — but 
the clock did not stop striking. It continued to strike until he 
had drawn “his Inst breath. The clock had struck twenty-four times — 
then completely stopped running. — 

Later, 2t the reading of the will, it was learned that the 
change he hed made was that his wife was to keep the Clock. Cotnmci- 
dence? Mrybe. Here is a chain of mysterious events: his death 
cpme the dey the will wes chonged — the clock had never been known 
to strike more than twelve times — it stopped .1t the very second 
of his passing awey, although fully wound — it has never run since 
his death — all these facts cnuse one to wonder where to draw tho 


line between coincidence, unexyolsinsable events, ond superstitious 


beritf. At any rate, it is & strenge occurence. 


- 


| 


A tomo ARTY @ OTHE PREST) ENT 


Dear Members of Tennessee !olklore Societys 


Let me use this way to express my appreciation,for the 
honor you bestowed upon me at our annual meeting by electing me 


to be your president. Thank you also for the efficfent officers 


you elected to serve with mee J hope we;can carry forward the 
attainments of our predecessors, We shall need the help and 
advice of each member to perticipate in our next program or to 
sugmest the names of those who have something to contribute to 
folklore collection. 


More often through our folklore than through historical 
facts can we understand the character and background of our 
country or of any country. Levette Devidson at the meeting of 
the Modern Langusge Association in New York in December, 1950, 
expressed in a speech, “Needed Regional Studies of American _ 
Authors," the need for studying the background of different 
sections of our country. iis stressed the West, and discussion 
leaders presented other reyions. Our folklore collections fit 
into any study of regional euthors and materiol. 


Let each one of us de alert for Tennessee materiel in a 


Similiar way to that in which such members as Mrs. McDonald, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Boyan, and Mr. Boswell have contributed in the field 


of music and other members through their contributions to our 
Pulletin and to radio and other programs. | 


Your officers need vour help. Please write either Mr. E. G, 
Rogers at Athens, Tennessec,or me at Pesbody College, Nashville 4, 


Tennessee, if you hrv- some folklore material to present at our 
annual mecting next fall or know someone who hes. This mecting 
will be held at Austin Peny College where yvour vice-president, 
Georg: Boswell, teaches. | 


Sincerely yours, 


Freida Johnson 
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Notices anda Announcements 


A Bibliography of*North American Folklore snd Folksong by 
Charles Haywood has just recently been ennounced. This work is 
the effort of some twelve yesrs of research and denls with practi- 
cally every known phese of folk interest. Herbert Nalpnert of this 
section is a contributing editor. The price is 427.50 and may be 
purchesed from pitas Publisher, 201 kest 57th street, New York 
22, N.Y. 

. 


on our desk has been received Publicationes Dsl Instituto 


Bthnplozico Necional, Bogota, entitled "Las Piedres De Tunja De 
acatativa Ceuternorio De La Srbana De Bogota.” 


An exchange vublicetion, Hocsier Folklors, Volume IX, Number 4, 
announces its discontinuance under its present title and states 
that in Merch, 1951, . new journsl, Midwest Folklorc, will sssume 
the responsibilitics heretofore crrried out by Hoosior Folklore. 


Send your subscription for the Southern Folklore auertorly 
to The Editor, University of Florida, © » “lorida. e 
rate is $3.50. | 


Edwin Brookhert, scconplished heed of the music department 
of McMinn County High School, apperred for . program of folk songs 
before the Athens Rotary Club on Merch 26. He accomnained himself 
on a guitar - mandolin while he sang “Poor Wayfaring Stranger" 
Black Is the Color of My True Love's Hair","Red Rosey Bush »"George 
Buck Is Dead", On Top of the Smokies", "See Me. 'Cross the Water," 
and ®Cindy." Professor Brockhart is pupil of Yharles F. Bryen 
of Peabody College. 


~ 
" 
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30 Ok. J EWS 


William B. 'lesseltine, Contcdcrate Lenders in the New South, 
Louisiana State Press, Breton nouse, 1090, weed. | 


fhe nerspective of history is sometimes kinder tien the 

sursins, and bacinyush of tne concourse of events as they pour 
through the crucidles of time. So Lt socns now as any attemotcd ate 
evaluation is of the rcesur j;ence of Confederate lendership 
in the attempted rcconstruction or the South following the War 
Between tne States. Lr. icsseltine has aoly outlined in Con- 
Zedorsto Loaders in the Kev Seuth a panorama of action and Ideas 
cvon Soutnerns ave bccn inclined to overlook whcre they ere 
identifying progre:s with leadersnip. when again onc questions 
wast havvnened to some 525 tonerankin,, Confedernte lenzders ‘hen 
they out their grey uniforms and seocers by, the suthor forcefully 
| brings forth many of the ausvers,. Not that these leacers always 
| ..recd in orinciple, cven unon tic battlctield they were 

very erfectively at work, evch in ‘is own way, at the uge undcre 

taking of reconsiructing the resources and fortuncs of tie South. 


Two idcolo;ies martcd this ohilosophy of cultural recone= 
struction - thet of vevis "who never Southerners 
to wear the yoke of their Yankee conquerors," and Hobert E. Lee 
"turning his cnerjies, ‘is talents, -nd his orestige to building 
the hey South." cencrsl lee bolieved that the issue of the cone 
FPlict were settled voon the »b.ttlericld, and was willing to take 
up there; out also ‘rere lenders like Genorrl Early who 
were ~olitically unrezcncerstc, or those who took oaths of a nesty 
in order to in-ratiatc theausclves,to reduild their »versonal 
fortunes and those of tacir reighbvor. These top le: ders 
found many olaces of uscfulness: they furnisned 292 lawyers, 

193 ol-nters or frrmers, 75 railrosd officisls, 39 mercrants, 34 
industrialists, 25 insursnce cn, and 25 bankers. Among tiis 
too list were religious snd educitionsl lesders wio solitical 
and relisious iccas live ana leant voward the culture o- the 
Old South, whiile business wen as 2 rule rollowed closely in the 
Of Lee end Losan. Governor John ©, 3rown of Yennesséee , 
dicliorsted certain cconomic and wolitical dirterences for the 
of Yorthiern Capital snd ocenme known lon, with ..unford of 
Virginia as a builder of bic southe 

Re 


George O. Robinson, Jr., The Oak Ridze Story, Southern Publishers, “ 
Inc., Kingsport, Tennessec, 1V50, 45200. 


The Oak Kidge Storv is "the saga of a peonle who. share.in 
history,” and is orescnted in a:‘style which the leymen as well as 
the most informed, scientist the author who 
came to Oak Ridze as public relations dirs efor of publicity ro- 
lerses now tells this story of the excitement, anxiety, madehaste, 
immensity, confusijon, hoarteche, and seerccy which attended the 
construction eftor Sevtember 19, 1942, of this project by 110,000, 
000 construction workurs st a cost of 98,000,000 over a tnreeevear 
a city of voropertions. And yet this miracle pere 
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formance in building and ensinccring construction is incident 

to the mein purpose of producing the estomic weepon in time for 

its use in World War II. The screcn of’ secrecy was lifted by 
President Truman’in August, 1945, when these bombs were dropped 

on Japanese cities. The constant vigilance surrounding the 
enterprise can best be appreciated from the chapter in this source, 
"They Couldn't Say A Word." 


mothod, 


! That part of the story which tells of the construction of 
plants for the obtsining of uranium - 235 by the gascous diffusion 
method, the slectomegnetic process, and lster the thermal diffusion 


could be highly technical. The suthor, however, keeps 


his narrative directed to the cs surl reader as he. portrays in the 
background the magic growth of the “getaway to the world." Onk 
Ridge occupies 2 large portion of two countics — Anderson and 


Roance 
in the 


There are strects, circl«s,and roads, but no city blocks” 
usual sense. There are 200 miles of strecots and 800 busses 


carrying 120,000 passongers per dey. Theycity operates its own 
oo milcs of reilrord, crew of 105 switchmen, ctc., and 3,000 cars 
of matcrials which are constantly moving. There are 35,000 housing 


units. 


The steggscring greatness of this enterprising community 


reenlls the remserks of neighboring farmer who witnessed the trans- 
formetion of this sren, rnd remeorked, “TIT had in mind that 
it was that the Government was making over there, it would be 
cheaper to go out and buy it." 


Janice 


E. G. R. 


Giles, “iss Willie, The Westminister Press, Philodelphigs, 


1951, $3.00. 


people of 


Miss 


Willic is Janice Gile's second book desling with the 
tha Kentucky hill country, her first being titled These 


Enduring Kills. We would place this volume in © ¢entugory with 


-ckwoods Teachors and The Throerd Thet Runs So Truc which 


las 


t 


ycoar 


and which still hold nigh ranking in professional litersture. 


Miss Willic, however, presents 2 new slant to this nedngogical think- 
ing which anne rs to gualifying choractecristic of the treatment 
in this cuthor's style — the ever-constant reoricntation of Miss 
Willie's own person:l concept of values toward these Ridge people 
until finally she ern teach them beenuse they con accept her love 

and concern for them. ~ 


the 


she. 


the 


love 


The story bricfly hes to dco with Miss Willie's decision to 

léAve the school in El Prso, Toxcs, st the invitation of » reletive, 
to tench = Ridge school in the beeckwoods of Kentucky. She sccepts 
responsibility ina fll knowledge of the obstncles with which 

is to be confronted, yet in 2 hope that she may be able to make 
children of this community over sccording to her own high cone 
ccots of idealistic terchinge. She wes yorecticnl snd wise cnough, 
howcver, e«ventuclly to sccent the people for what they were — their 
queint ways, their simple-mindedness, their beliefs end suporstitions, 
and their love for these hills of their forefathers. When she could ~ 
them for, what they were, «ven Rube Picrce, her problem punil, 

wis willings to sccept her, not only 2s his tescher but «as the wife 
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of his father who found in the little tescher thet which filled 
the void in his lonliness. The story is one of stark renlism 
mixed with descriptive passnges ot times which sre truly end 
poctically becutiful. 

Ee G. ° 
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